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The middle of the century brought the peasant the vote, but
he did not seem to have secured therefrom any immediate
definite improvements in his condition. Nevertheless by this
time the nation was becoming disturbed over the backward
condition of agriculture and the poverty of the peasantry, and
in 1848 a congress was convened to consider the whole agri-
cultural situation. In its findings this congress deplored the
excessive division of the land, the enormous areas of waste land,
and the low standard of living of the peasantry; it contrasted
the prosperity of the north of France with the miserable condi-
tions of the rest of the country; and recommended the spread
of education and the institution of agricultural credit. Even
then little was done to give effect to the congress's recommenda-
tions. But some twelve years later important developments
began to affect the agricultural situation. Manures were
imported and agricultural machinery introduced. New crops
were introduced and lecturers went round the country teaching
more efficient methods of production. The ordinary peasant
might be slow in adopting the teachings of lecturers, but he was
impressed by what he saw, and the example of the larger and
more enterprising farmers in introducing improvements was
constantly followed. There were other influences also at work
on him. Transport was quickened up and there was an ever-
growing demand for food from the industrial centres. The
dealer and speculator in produce was becoming ever more
powerful and with him went an increase in money-lending.
Finally, towards the end of the nineteenth century, the peasant,
faced with the problem of competition and perpetually vacil-
lating prices, forsook to some extent his individualism and,
returning to his communal ideas, formed co-operative societies
for his own protection.

In the eighties of the nineteenth century foreign competition,
largely from America, was tending to ruin certain branches of
French agriculture. Wheat production especially suffered. The
French peasant accordingly took more and more to stock
raising, dairy farming, and market gardening.

In the latter half of the century,  although production